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women whom no tyranny can crush, though it can kill, but they
are and must be a minority. It is too much to expect of the mass of
mankind such heroic virtue, such continuous courage, such a
power of enduring suffering not in ourselves only, but in others.
And it was one of the most dreadful crimes of the Third Reich
that, while it elevated some above all previous standards of heroism
and constancy, it forced many more, by human but not ignominious
weakness, to fall below their best standards, to suffer the pangs of
conscience, to sec themselves either forced to endure the interior
conflict of self-approach or to take the other way out, to justify their
weakness in a spirit of bravado, of cynicism that is no less harmful
for being pardonable. In France and in all the occupied countries,
there is a danger of a cleavage along these lines. The claims,
expressed or not, of the heroes of the resistance can be a stimulus
or a reproach. If they are a reproach, they may be a new source of
division. The betrayal of France by so many of its self-styled 6lite
is a crime, a great crime and one calling to heaven for vengeance.
The odiousness of the spies and policemen who made thcmselve$
the agents of the Reich cannot be palliated. There will be no tears
shed for Darnand's men as tears were, legitimately enough, shed
for the Swiss Guards of i4th July, 1789 and xoth August, 1792.
The need for a thorough Duration is clear; its speed is a national
necessity. But no country can be governed (outside Plato's Re-
public) by a minority of saints and heroes* There arc not enough
to go round and, what is worse, in the exercise of power they often
cease to be saints and, though less often, to be heroes.
So there is another aspect of the f$ie nationah on which it is wise
to dwell The first celebration of the fall of the Bastille, the Mle
des Fdddrations was an attempt, an unavailing attempt, to unite
Frenchmen, to remake France in a spirit of tolerance, fraternity
and love for a common country. By 1791, the i4th July was already
a partisan occasion. And from that time on, French internal history
has been, alas, a series of party triumphs, often stained with blood.
The grands jours de Paris have been, and have had to be, triumphs or
defeats in a perpetual civil war. It is possible that the conflict must
go on; that the problem of giving to France political and social
institutions in the spirit of the Revolution will not soon be solved.
But it is worth dwelling, now, on the one great Paris "day" that
was a totally national triumph, the liberation of 1944* It would be